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and Graduation Rates 



What is Culturally Based Education? 

Culturally Based Education (CBE) grounds 
high quality instructional practices in culturally 
and linguistically relevant contexts. CBE is more 
than teaching language and culture as special 
projects, it is a systematic approach fully incor- 
porating and integrating specific cultural ways of 
thinking, learning, and problem-solving into edu- 
cational practice. 

For Native students these approaches include 
recognizing and utilizing Native languages as a 
first or second language, pedagogy that incor- 
porates traditional cultural characteristics and 
involves teaching strategies that are harmonious 
with the Native culture knowledge and contem- 
porary ways of knowing and learning . 1 

Research and Examples of 
High Quality CBE: 

• The Anchorage School District located in 
Anchorage, Alaska has developed a cultur- 
ally responsive six year instructional plan to 
chart a course for closing the achievement 
gap while concurrently increasing achieve- 
ment for all students through implementation 
of a culturally responsive continuum. The 
school district integrated recommendations 



from a coalition of Alaska Native educational 
organizations based upon research indicat- 
ing that culturally related solutions (more 
Native culture, language and teachers) were 
the reasons most commonly attributed for im- 
proving schooling for Alaska Native students. 
Students in the Lower Kuskokwim School 
District in Alaska who are receiving instruc- 
tion in their Native languages are achieving 
Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP ). 2 

• Hawaiian immersion programs, including 
Aha Punana Leo, have “yielded significant 
academic benefits. Immersion students have 
garnered prestigious scholarships, enrolled 
in college courses while still in high school, 
and passed the state university’s English 
composition assessments despite receiv- 
ing the majority of their English, science, 
and mathematics instruction in Hawaiian. 
Student achievement on standardized tests 
has equaled, and in some cases, surpassed 
that of Native Hawaiian children enrolled in 
English-medium schools, even in English 
language arts. Beyond this, Hawaiian immer- 
sion has achieved program founders’ goals 
of strengthening Native Hawaiian mauli, self- 
determination, and ethnic pride .” 3 

• The National Science Foundation funded Na- 
tive Science Connections Research Project 
(NSCRP) in Flagstaff, Arizona, is a research 



model that successfully integrates native 
language, culture and traditions into the 
schools’ science elementary curriculum. On- 
going analysis of data is revealing increased 
student mastery of science and math con- 
cepts, deeper levels of student engagement 
in science and math, and increased student 
achievement in math and science. 4 
One study of achievement trends for the Na- 
vajo immersion program at the Arizona Fort 
Defiance Elementary School (now the Tse 
Ho Tso Primary-Intermediate School) found 
that, overall, Navajo immersion students 
performed as well, and in some areas, bet- 
ter than non-immersion peers. “By the fourth 
grade, not only did Navajo immersion stu- 
dents outperform comparable non-immer- 
sion students on assessments of Navajo (a 
finding we would expect), but non-immersion 
students performed lower on these assess- 
ments than they had in kindergarten. They 
had, in effect, experienced “subtractive” bi- 
lingualism, losing much or all of the heritage 
language abilities they possessed upon en- 
tering public school. Meanwhile, their immer- 
sion peers had the benefit of “additive,” or 
enrichment, bilingual education exceeding or 
performing on par with their non-immersion 
peers while acquiring a second (heritage) 
language as well.” (p.p. 21-22, from Rome- 
ro, Mary & McCarty, T.L. (2006). Language 
Planning Challenges and Prospects in Na- 
tive American Communities and Schools. 
Education Policy Studies Laboratory, Ari- 
zona State University. Tempe, AZ. Retrieved 
June 1 1 , 2008 from http://epsl.asu.edu/epru/ 
documents/EPSL-0602-105-LPRU.pdf) 
Other research has shown that the additive 
approach of second language acquisition 
is “the most powerful predictor of academic 
success,” even for “children dominant in Eng- 
lish who are losing their heritage language.” 5 
While data specific to Native American lan- 
guage immersions schools and the direct 
relationship between CBE and increased 
academic achievement is continuing to be 
compiled, national studies from both the 
public and private sectors emphasize the 
educational benefits of CBE. In addition to 
the educational benefits, CBE also improves 



student, family, and community engagement 
in schools, increases self-esteem and self- 
respect for Native students, and enhances 
the sustainability of the unique cultures, lan- 
guages, and knowledge of Native communi- 
ties. 6 

esearch has shown that 
\the additive approach of 
second language acquisition is 
“the most powerful predictor of 
academic success. J J 

-Howard and Sugarmen 

What are the concerns? 

NIEA is witnessing a broad-based reduction 
and diminishment of culturally based educa- 
tion in schools which provide an effective and 
meaningful education for Native students. Dur- 
ing hearings conducted by NIEA on NCLB and 
the education of Native students, concerns that 
Native languages and cultures are being used 
less and less in teaching Native students math, 
science, or reading because of a focus on meet- 
ing AYP on standardized tests were repeatedly 
voiced. However, research and experience in 
Native serving schools indicates that Native lan- 
guage and culture and high quality instruction in 
content areas are not mutually exclusive. Rather, 
they are complementary and equally important 
elements for enhancing the knowledge and aca- 
demic achievement of Native children. 

NIEA and CBE 

NIEA believes that the integration of culture 
and language are critical to meeting high ex- 
pectations and accountability in the education 
of Native students, something that is only pos- 
sible when communities serving Native students 
have the tools and resources needed to play a 
meaningful role in school reform. Promoting poli- 
cies and practices that support CBE is critical to 
fulfilling the Federal Government's responsibility 
in meeting the unique educational and culturally 
related academic needs of Native students. 



Recommendations 

• The reauthorization of Title VII of NCLB will 
continue to recognize and affirm the need 
for culturally based education (CBE) and the 
expectation that state and local educational 
agencies will be held accountable for meet- 
ing these needs. 

• Cultural and language programs funded un- 
der Title VII should act as catalysts in the de- 
velopment of curriculum and instruction that 
results in Native student achievement and 
success. 

• Funding and support for high quality re- 
search, data collection, and technical as- 
sistance directly relating to best practices 
in culturally relevant education is important. 
Multiple qualitative studies affirm and support 
the educational benefits of culturally based 
education (CBE) and ongoing research is 
examining the direct links between CBE and 
student achievement. Federal policy making 
this research a priority, making the data from 
it easily accessible, and promoting the de- 
velopment of technical assistance for incor- 
porating the most effective practices helps 
State Education Agencies (SEAs) and Local 
Education Associations (LEAs) to improve 
education for Native American and other stu- 
dents. 

• Policies under Title II need to prioritize CBE 
as part of developing a high quality teaching 
force. Training and preparing teachers who 
are able to recognize and incorporate the 
cultural and linguistic intellectual strengths 
of Native students into high quality teaching 
practices is a priority. 
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education bership based organization committed to increasing educational opportum- 
association t j es anc j resources f or American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian 
students while protecting our cultural and linguistic traditions. 

Founded in 1969, NIEA is the largest and oldest Indian education organization in the nation and 
strives to keep Indian Country moving toward educational equity. Governed by a Board of Directors 
made up of twelve representatives, the NIEA has several committees that work to ensure native 
educators and students are represented in various educational institutions and forums throughout 
Indian Country and Washington, D.C. 

Questions? Comments? Email: niea@niea.org, or Call: (202) 544-7290 



